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kead of the figure, in the chief device is the motto, Noli 
Altum Sapere.~Be.nofc high minded : androundthe seal 
is the inscription in ancient roman characters, sigillvm 

C0MMVNE CAPITVU ECCLESIE CATHEDRAUS SANCTI 
PATRICII DVBLINIE. 

The following concise history of St. Patrick's is from 
Malton's Views in Dublin, a. d, 1794 : — 

" Saint Patrick, the great Irish apostle, after breaking 
up the synod held in Armagh, in the year 448, is said to 
have travelled towards Leinster, and came to Dublin, then 
known by the name of Bally-aith-claath, where in a foun- 
tain of fine water he baptized the people, and Alpin the 
son of Cochaid, king of the place, near which fountain 
he built a church called after him ; on the foundation of 
which, the present pile of building was erected by John 
Comyn, archbishop of Dublin, a. d. 1190, who succeed- 
ed the gallant Laurence OToole, Prelate of Dublin. In 
this cathedral archbishop Comyn placed thirteen pre- 
bendaries, which number was afterwards increased to 
twenty-two. This church was collegiate in its first insti- 
tution and erected into a cathedral, about the year 1225, 
by Henry de Londres, successor to archbishop Comyn, 
united with the cathedral of the Holy Trinity, Christ's 
Church, Dublin, into one spouse, saving unto the latter 
the prerogative of honour. William Fitz Grey was con- 
stituted first dean of it, and a chanter, chancellor, and 
treasurer were appointed, and lands and rectors allotted, 
conformable to the rules of the church of Sarum. The 



chapter of this church is composed of 26 members, of 
which number the prebendary of Cullen is united to the 
archbishopric, and the revenues of Tymothan were swaK 
lowed up and became lay fee in the time of archbishop 
Loftus, the title still remaining. 

The see of Dublin was united to that of Glandelogfci 
in the year 1214, which union still subsists, and both at 
that time were divided into ten deaneries ; at present 
there are 12. This see was very largely endowed, when 
John Comyn was archbishop ; it was possessed of 37 
manors, besides endowments in England confirmed by- 
king John, and different popes, particularly in Stafford- 
shire, which continue, as to right, in the archbishopric of 
Dublin to this day ; the archbishop of Dublin was an- 
ciently of the king's privy council in England, and had the 
right of a prince Palatine in his own liberties. His 
seneschal holds his court in Kevin-street, a little to'the 
east of the cathedral." 

The question of precedence oetween the sees of Dublin 
and Armagh, had been agitated for centuries with the 
greatest violence, and both pleaded authority in support 
of their pretensions ; it was at length determined in 1552, 
that each should be entitled to primatial dignity, and 
erect his crosier in the diocese of the other. That the 
archbishop of Dublin should be titled the " Primate of 
Ireland ;" while the archbishop of Armagh should be 
styled with more precision, " Primate of all Ireland," 
^hich distinction continues to the present day. 




Six miles from Cork, on the Onbouy river, (so called 
from the peculiar yelbwish colour which its waters as- 
sume during the winter) is situated in the village of Car- 
rigaline. Though now a place of no great importance, it 
was once apparently destined to rank higher. The first 
Earl of Cork, out of pique to the Corporation of that 
City, (who felt so suspicious of him, as to enter in their 
council books a law, that no citizen should sell any lands 
or estate to that nobleman) proposed to build at Carriga- 
line a town to rival Cork, over which it should have had 
the advantage of being much nearer to the sea ; and had 
so far proceeded as to have marked out the ground plan 
of a very extensive city. The rebellion of 1641 put a stop 
to the undertaking, and it was finally abandoned on the 
death of the Earl. 



CARRIGALINE CASTLE. 



Carrigaline was> one of the many parishes with which 
the College of Youghal was endowed at its foundation, but 
in these, our times, has no connexion whatever with it. — 
The parish church, though of small dimensions, is a very 
chaste specimen of Gothic architecture, and was lately 
built by G. R. Pain, Esq. 

Near the west end of the church is a tomb of the New- 
enham family ; it was ornamented with a number of 
figures, designed in good taste, but owing to the frail ma- 
terial in whichthey were executed, (lead) and the neglect 
of those who were most interested in its preservation, it 
has been so battered and bruised, that little more than the 
inscription now remains to be admired. 

Close by the church is the ruined castle, more interest- 
ing from its picturesque appearance than from any archjr 
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tectural remains which it possesses. > However, though 
it is now a desolate and time-worn pile, it was once the 
pride of its owners, and in Queen Elizabeth's time could 
boast of being impregnable — a circumstance not altogether 
unlikely, judging from its natural situation and from the 
extent and character of the works. It is built on the sum- 
mit of an immense rock oflimestone which rises abruptly 
at the river side, but gradually slopes towards the land, 
as shewn in the sketch. The castle is said, by Doctor 
Smith, (in his History of Cork) to have been built by the 
family of the Cogans, and afterwards to have been possess- 
ed by the Desmonds, but he does not add at what period 
cither of those circumstances occurred. 

In the year 1589, the squadron under the command of 
Sir Francis Drake having been chased by a large Spanish 
fleet, entered Cork harbour, and sailing up the narrow 
creek, at the upper end of which the castle is built, took 
shelter not far from its walls. The Spaniards quickly fol- 
lowed, but not knowing the harbour, sailed round and 
round its shores in search of them, but in vain, Sir Fran- 
cis lay at anchor in perfect safety in the calm waters of a 
sweep of the river which has been since called Drakespool. 

The destruction of the castle is, by popular tradition, 
ascribed to a family feud. The wife of Desmond, the 
lord of the castle, complained to her father, who was one 
of the M'Dormott's, of ill treatment, who immediately, 
aided by his vassals, stormed the castle, rescued his daugh- 
ter, and finally reduced the fortress to its present condi- 
tion. H. 

COLLIERIES IN IRELAND. 
Sir — As you seem desirous of making your little vehi- 
cle of useful information, mainly subservient to the ad- 
vantage of the country, I wish to draw your attention as 
much as possible to the important subject of the Collieries 
of Ireland : and sure I am that this island contains suffi- 
cient stores of fuel within its bowels to save us from the 
necessity of importing any. 

One of the first Collieries discovered in Ireland was at 
Ballycastle, in the county o£ Antrim : this was in the year 
1721 — and Mr. Stewart, the gentleman in whose estate it 
lay, obtained a grant from the Irish parliament of ^2000 
to assist him in working it. He obtained £2000 in the 
next Session ; and £2000 more in the one following : — 
but all this money was expended in making shafts, and 
other works necessary, all which was sufficiently advan- 
tageous to the landlord and neighbourhood, but of none 
whatever to the nation, unless a proper harbour and quay 
could be formed for exporting the coals coastways. This 
being represented to parliament, £5000 was granted in 
one session for this purpose, and £5000 in another. These 
sums being found insufScienJ:, j£l 0,000 was granted, and 
then Mr, Boyd, to whom the property descended, entered 
into security to complete the work, without further aid. 
Mr, Boyd had, however, to contend with obstacles which 
Providence often throws in the way of all human exer- 
tions, as if to prove the weakness of the most mighty, by 
the most insignificant (to our finite judgments) of impedi- 
ments ; for a worm, common in the West Indies, but hi- 
therto unknown here, got into the frame work necessary 
to unite the masonry of the quay, and totally destroyed 
the timber, eo that the dreadful gales, usual in that part of 
the coast, soon destroyed the work, and when I last saw 
it, which was so long ago as the year 1798, it was a per- 
fect ruin. Since that I saw nothing of the Ballycastle 
Colliery; but if I recollect right, the coal was more of a 
smelting quality, than otherwise. It appears from Par- 
liamentary papers which I have had access to, that in the 
year 17b'2 fourteen thousand tons of coals had been 
shipped at BallyamtlQ for Dublin, and elsewhere. 

In thej'ear 1796 I went to live in thecounty of Tyrone, 
and soon found that coal was to be had in the neighbour- 
hood where I resided ; after a short time I ordered some, 
but so abominable was it, and so slovenly and carelessly 
did it appear to have been raised, that I soon gave up the 
useof it ; indeed wherever I visited, I found the same ob- 
jection, and an old and most estimable gentleman, Mr. 
Stewart, ot Killymoon, for many years, in the beginning 
of the last century, representative in parliament for that 
county, (as was his son and grandson after him) on my 
somrdaining of th^h^ quality, observed that they might 



be of considerable value, on a contingency • " for if .your 
house took fire, they would serve to extinguish it. Every 
prudent man, Sir, said he, ought to be provided with a 
ton or two of the Dungannon coal, in case of such acci- 
dents!" 

But how stands the case now ? This very colliery, or 
if not that identical one, another very near it, namely, at 
Drumglass, produces some of the finest fuel possible; so 
good, in fact, that I -would not give half-a-crown a ton be- 
tween it and the very best of Wigan. It is worked by an 
English company, denominated the Hibernian Mine Co. ; 
and steam engines of considerable power being in constant 
use, the supply to the north of Ireland is constant, abun- 
dant, and most valuable — they are sold in three denomi- 
nations : the first called^ riddled coal, is sold at 8d. the 
cwt. ; the second, which is excellent for general use, and 
that which I myself use, is called "screened coal," at 5$d. 
per cwt. ; and is, as I said before, excellent, and the slack 
cakes as hard as rock. My carriers tell me that the de- 
mand is astonishing, insomuch, that unless they are in the 
yard before six o'clock in the morning, they have no 
chance ; and even then dozens are always before them, — 
I wish I could state the number of tons raised and sold in 
a day ; but some one else will, I hope. I sometimes think 
I would not give anything between Wigan and Drumglass 
coal, I have now been burning it for above five years, 
indeed almost since it has been raised, though I have a 
good turf bog of my own, within musket shot of my house; 
and I do so upon principles of economy, though I draw 
it thirteen miles, and pay 5} 2 - per cwt. for the carnage. — 
But in truth, Tyrone abounds with coal ; and I remember 
the first Lord Castlestewart showing me some coal, 
so perfectly like Kendal coal, that there was no 
knowing the difference. He told me that he had long 
given up the idea of working it, from the expense, and I 
presume the want of skill of those employed, and con- 
cluded with saying,'" Sir, my colliery is at your service, 
if you work it." 

It is often curious to mark to what opposite uses 
things arc applied, to those for which they were originally 
destined. About ninety or one hundred years ago — I will 
not say I am accurate as to date — a certain cavalry offi- 
cer quartered in Newry, and knowing,-even then, how fer- 
tile the county of Tyrone was in collieries, suggested to 
government tfie plan of forming a canal, which would 
connect Lough Neagh with the sea, and so prove the 
means of supplying the city of Dublin with Irish coal, and 
enable the citizens to fulfil most of Dean Swift's advice, 
of " burning everything English, except their coals." But 
how has it served ? Why, Sir, many a ton of good 
Liverpool coals have I seen consumed on the banks of 
Lough Neagh, fetched by that very canal ! I believe, 
indeed, that now it is otherwise, for I have lately seen 
lighters laden with Tyrone coal at the quay of Newry ; 
but up to this, the great and principle use of the Newry 
canal was to supply all the neighbourhood of that inland 
sea with English coal ! 

I may, perhaps, furnish you with a few more reminis- 
cences, mean time wishing you prosperity, 
I am, &c. &c. 



We most willingly give insertion to the foregoing, as 
bearing directly upon a subject which we are most anxious 
to bring prominently forward, namely — " The Wouking 
of the Minks of Ireland." There cannot be a ques- 
tion that our island is not only — 

" Rich in store, 
Of veiny silver and of golden ore," 

but that within its bowels are also contained almost every 
description of metals and ores in requisition amongst us. 
Of the mines already known, it w only necessary to 
state, that coal is found in almost every county in Ireland. 
We have it in Leitrim j in the county of i'ipperary ; in 
many parts of Munster, particularly in the County of Cork. 
In Connaught bituminous coal of a good quality is found; 
and the Ulster Coal district, which is also bituminous, 
contains many valuable beds. Besides these coal districts, 
we have iron of a very superior quality ; and as if nature 
seemed to invite v* *o industry, it & situated in the midst 



